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Education in Indonesia 


Four-fifths of the Indonesian people are illiterate. How is the newly inde- 
pendent state meeting the challenge of this enormous barrier to progress? 


BY LAWRENCE S. FINKELSTEIN 


FTER 300 years of Dutch rule, the new state of 

Indonesia is 80 percent illiterate. This simple 
fact poses one of the greatest challenges to the Indo- 
nesian government and people. 

Under Dutch rule, a fine European-style education 
was provided for a small minority of the Indonesian 
population. Graduates of the Dutch high schools in 
the old Netherlands East Indies received training 
which could be compared with the best equivalent edu- 
cation in Europe. Many went on to university train- 
ing in Holland. This Dutch system produced the cur- 
rent crop of Indonesian nationalist leaders, such as 
President Sukarno and Sutan Sjahrir. Sjahrir’s book, 
Out of Exile, written while he languished in a Dutch 
internment camp, is a prodigious exhibition of assimi- 
lated Western knowledge. But this group was small. 
Fortunately for the Indonesia that was to be, this 
almost infinitesimal elite did not represent a great con- 
centration of wealth or land ownership, as it did in 
other colonial areas, but the tendency was for the privi- 
lege of education to be bestowed upon the predomi- 
nant Indonesian royal and aristocratic families. 

Even the figure of 20 percent literacy reflects an 
estimated improvement of 10 percent over the situation 
in 1940, But the Indonesian government now faces the 
enormous problem of dealing with the remaining 56 to 
60 million people who can neither read nor write. 
In part, the rate of progress has been slowed down 
by the nine years of abnormality since Japan invaded 
the Indonesian archipelago at the end of 1941, 

Illiteracy is only part of Indonesia’s colonial legacy 


A Research Associate on the IPR International Secretariat, 
Mr. Finkelstein has recently returned from studying in In- 
donesia under the auspices of the Social Science Research 
Council. 


in the field of education. Everywhere one turns for a 
solution to the many pressing problems—of security, 
economic development, production, and administrative 
and political rationalization—which confront this new 
country, inevitably the answer is the same: ““We just do 
not have the people.” Doctors are numbered in the 
hundreds, for a population of more than 70 million. 
In all Indonesia, there are only ten Indonesian econo- 
mists who possess Ph.D. degrees or the equivalent. As 
one observer sympathetically remarked, there must be 
as many American Ph. D. economists working in Wash- 
ington on Indonesian problems, Lawyers, accountants, 
agricultural technicians, laboratory workers, engineers, 
businessmen—in none of these categories ‘of skills are 
there enough trained people to go around. Political life 
in Indonesia suffers from the severe shortage of people 
trained in either the theory or the practice of politics. 
And above all, there are not nearly enough Indonesians 
equipped to be teachers, so that these deficiencies may 
be remedied. 

If Indonesia is to survive as a modern democratic 
nation it must find the answers to the dilemma which 
daily becomes more apparent. The shortage of trained 
personnel not only obstructs progress toward a better 
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future. It comes close to strangling the inadequate 
economy and government which exist today. Even 
the holding of elections, to provide a democratic basis 
for government, is inordinately complicated and _per- 
haps indefinitely delayed by the tricky preparations re- 
quired to make possible voting by an illiterate popula- 
tion. When Indonesian elections are held, most of the 
electorate will make their choices by symbolic identi- 
fication of their candidates, Illiteracy extends equally 
to names on ballots and to newspaper editorials. Mr. 
Average Indonesian will make known his candidate 
by depositing his marker in a box identified by a 
sheaf of rice or a water buffalo, rather than by placing 
an X next to a name or party imprinted on the ballot. 


Scope of the Educational Program 


To meet these deficiencies, the Indonesian govern- 
ment has started a large-scale adult education pro- 
gram, designed to defeat illiteracy over a ten-year 
period. Grade and high school facilities are being ex- 
panded, teachers’ training accelerated, and university 
capacity developed, New universities are being opened 
and education at a higher level will be available in 
Sumatra and other parts of Indonesia where such fa- 
cilities have never before existed. Some assistance in 
providing the technical skills and knowledge necessary 
for this program of expansion will be forthcoming 
from the United States under the Smith-Mundt Act, 
perhaps under the US Point Four program, and un- 
der the UN’s technical assistance plan. 

The new Gadjah Mada University in Jogjakarta best 
symbolizes the educational renaissance which is taking 
place in Indonesia today. It was established during 
the heart of the struggle against the Dutch, by com- 
bining a number of separate faculties created earlier 
to provide facilities for students who were deprived 
of access to higher education because of the Dutch 
encirclement of the Republican enclave in central 


| Java. Gadjah Mada is now an accredited university 


with a student enrollment of 1,855 and a faculty of 
87, mainly Indonesians. 

With the student body clad in Western style clothes, 
Jogjakarta, ancient and revered center of the old Java- 
nese culture, now resembles an American college town. 
Traditional pony carts have to fight for their places in 
Malioboro, Jogjakarta’s main shopping street, with 
students’ bicycles, Book stores abound and there is 
an atmosphere of frenzied thirst for modern knowl- 
edge and the ancient and slow-moving Javanese pat- 
terns. By and large, the Indonesian students, who 
come from all parts of Indonesia to Gadjah Mada, are 
more serious than their American counterparts, Poli- 
tics is more likely to be a subject for discussion than 
dates or football, although the students, like all their 


Indonesian contemporaries, enjoy a rousing game of 
soccer, at which they are generally expert. There is a 
fine student organization which publishes a first rate 
monthly magazine. 

The contrast between old Java and new Indonesia 
is accentuated by the University’s physical surround- 
ings. Since 1949, Gadjah Mada has been housed in 
part of the kraton (palace) of the Sultan of Jogja- 
karta, the vigorous and democratic young ruler who 
was deputy prime minister in the last Indonesian cabi- 
net. The Sultan’s gift of part of his kraton grounds 
partly resolved the difficult housing problem for the 
University but even now classes are overcrowded, 
laboratories have to be held in facilities designed for 
other purposes, and the physical surroundings leave 
much to be desired from an educational point of view. 

But the classes go on, in law, literature, agriculture, 
medical sciences, technical sciences, and teaching, in 
the vast chambers of the kraton, with their rich green 
paint, gilt trim, crystal chandeliers, and all the panoply 
of princely power, Behind the University, the greater 
part of the kraton remains unchanged. The kraton of- 
ficials, clad in Javanese batik shirts and indigo dark 
blouses, with the colorful Javanese headdress and car- 
rying enormous krisses at their backs or brass-tipped 
lances, share their guard duties with the gargoyle 
figures that have watched over the Hamengko Bu- 
wono dynasty for hundreds of years, 


University of Indonesia 

In a few short years, Gadjah Mada has risen to 
the second rank among Indonesian universities. The 
first, not so very old itself, is the University of Indo- 
nesia, with faculties scattered in four urban centers, 
Jakarta, Bogor, Bandung, Surabaya. The Macassar 
branch, the only one outside the main Indonesian is- 
land of Java, had to be closed recently for lack of 
faculty, The University was established only after the 
war, by combining the scattered colleges and faculties 
which had been created in the Dutch times. Until the 
University of Indonesia was created, there was no 
full-fledged university in all of Indonesia. Now, with 
a student body totalling over 3,300 and a faculty of 
about 240, the University offers courses leading to de- 
grees in mathematics, natural sciences, technology, 
agriculture, veterinary science, economics, dental sur- 
gery, medicine, law, letters, philosophy, and political 
sciences, Unlike Gadjah Mada’s, however, this faculty 
is predominantly Dutch, except in the medical branch. 

In addition to these two major universities, there is 
an Islamic University in Jogjakarta, a newly formed 
National Academy in Jakarta which gives courses at 
the university level, and another new school, the Acad- 
emy of Journalism, Plans are now under way to add 
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to the national University another branch, at Padang, 
in Sumatra. This is the sum total of Indonesian higher 
education, except for a few specialized institutions 
such as the police academy, a foreign service insti- 
tute, and a trade academy. 

It does not seem very impressive if compared on 
a per capita basis with the educational facilities in the 
United States. But by comparison with university con- 
ditions when the war ended, or even last year, it repre- 
sents a marked step forward. Enrollment in the Uni- 
versity of Indonesia is now almost double the figure 
for the year 1949-50. At Gadjah Mada enrollment 
has climbed from about 1,100 in August 1950 to the 
present 1,855. This progress in the field of higher edu- 
cation is one of the most encouraging features of In- 
donesia’s national struggle to slip the bonds of colonial- 
ism and to clothe her new freedom in a modern dig- 


nity. 


Problems of Mass Education 

But higher education is still restricted to the few, 
and will be for some time to come. The number of 
Indonesians qualified to benefit from university edu- 
cateion remains relatively small. And even a multiple 
increase in the facilities for higher level instruction 
represents a minor effort when compared with the 
larger task of erasing illiteracy, and providing voca- 
tional and other training to increase the productive 
capacity of the vast army of Indonesians who till 
classify as unskilled labor. And the majority of Indo- 
nesians have still to be. equipped with the bzsic tools 
of responsible citizenship. 

Even to appreciate the magnitude of the task is an 
exercise in imagination. More than 50 million people 
need to be educated, They are scattered over all the 
Indonesian islands, three thousand miles of them. 
Communications are poor—in some areas the roads will 
not sustain busses to carry children to school. Paper is 
in very short supply. Textbooks are almost non-exist- 
ent, and few could afford to buy them if they were 
available. Qualified teachers are few. And to compli- 
cate matters, it is not even feasible to use a single lan- 
guage of instruction, for Indonesians speak a bewil- 
dering variety of dialects—Javanese, Sundanese, Madu- 
rese, Minangkabau, Balinese, Ambonese, etc. In the 
schools, it is possible to narrow down the selection so 
that children by and large are taught in the Indo- 
nesian language (bahasa Indonesia), But in Central 
Java, in the year 1949-50, 94 percent of the school 
children were taught in Javanese as compared with 
approximately 2.5 percent in the Indonesian language. 

In the field of adult education, the proBlem is even 
more difficult and instruction has to take place in 
the local language. Only when the reading habit has 
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been created and the techniques of reading and writing 
assimilated can people be led to abandon the more 
familiar local tongues. Literacy campaigns to be suc- 
cessful have to be closely tied in with daily living, 
and the majority of Indonesians still carry on their lives 
in their provincial languages rather than in the na- 
tional tongue. 


Literacy Campaign Aimed at Adults 

In adult education, an extensive campaign has been 
begun to promote literacy. Practically designed, the pro- 
gram aims at community activity to produce 2 million 
new literates per year over a ten-year period. Combined 
with an expansion of elementary school facilities, this 
plan, if it is successfully carried through, should re- 
duce illiteracy to manageable proportions, although 
by no means eliminating it. The Ministry of Education 
has produced a series of text pamphlets, written in the 
vernacular languages and attuned to local conditions. 
Thus, one beginning primer is aimed at village inhabi- 
tants in the mountains, another is for farmers, and so 
on. In one area, the campaign succeeded in reaching 
over half a million illiterates out of the total of 2 mil- 
lion in the age groups (16-40 years )to be attacked, in a 
two-year period ending in 1949. 

Education for children has also received new stimu- 
lus since Indonesian independence. Approximately 4 
million children now attend 27,000 elementary schools, 
where they are instructed by 80,000 teachers. These 
figures compare with 2 million pupils, in 24,000 schools, 
with 48,000 teachers, in 1940. As yet education is not 
compulsory, but plans are afoot to work out the neces- 
sary regulations. Physical difficulties stand in the way 
of universal elementary education. In some remote 
areas there are still no school, and transportation fa- 
cilities do not fill the lack. But generally, at least in 
Java, the “people’s school” (sekolah rakjat) is already 
as much a part of the village landscape as the inevit- 
able police post and the out-patient clinics run by the 
government, In the areas which remained in Republi- 


BURMESE TECHNICAL @AINING PLAN 

A technical and vocational training program has 
been initiated by the government of Burma, at an 
estimated local cost of Rupees 5,53,940 for 1951 and 
12,86,250 for 1952. The object of the program, ac- 
cording to the government’s announcement, is to meet 
the acute shortage of trained technicians and artisans 
needed for Burma’s economic reconstruction and de- 
velopment. The plan will be aided by $114,000 of 
United States Economic Cooperation Administration 
and Point Four funds, to provide technical advice, 
equipmert, and textbooks. 
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can control throughout the independence struggle, no 
fees were charged for elementary schools, and the plan 
is to eliminate charges in the other areas as soon as nec- 
essary legislation can be prepared. In addition to in- 
creasing the numbers of schools, the new Indonesian 
government has also lengthened the term of elemen- 
tary education, and Indonesian children today may 
study for six years at the elementary level, as com- 
pared with three under the prewar system. 

Public education is more significant by far than pri- 
vate. But there are some 800 private Chinese schools 
with 250,000 pupils and 6,500 teachers. Also, there 
are Mohammedan schools of various types, privately 
sponsored, and mission schools run by the several de- 
nominations, In some places, where the Arabic popula- 
tion is especially significant, there are also Arab private 
schools. Some of these private institutions receive gov- 
ernment subsidies. 


Incomplete Schooling Prevalent 

As yet, the number of students who stick out the 
six-year elementary school program and go on to the 
higher school is relatively small. For one thing, children 
are too valuable economically to be permitted to 
“waste” their time in uneconomic activity such as edu- 
cation. The advantages of education are not yet suffi- 
ciently apparent to the average rice farmer, whose 
children are needed in the fields or for the handicraft 
production which goes on in many Indonesian homes. 

Thus, in the year 1949-50, while there were 483,000 
pupils in the first class of the elementary schools, only 
44,000 had reached the sixth grade. In part, this is be- 
cause not all schools have yet been converted to the 
new six-year standard, but for the most part this dis- 
couraging figure results from economic considerations. 
In the same year, the total of students in secondary 
schools, including the Chinese schools, teachers’ train- 
ing institutions, and technical and business schools, 
was only about 120,000. The present figure, 176,000, 
is markedly higher but it is still considerably less than 
10 percent of the elementary school population. 

The regular Indonesian high school program runs 
for six years, divided into lower and higher sections 
of three years each. Here again the same process of at- 
trition applies and only a small percentage of students 
who enter the secondary schools complete the six-year 
program. School fees are charged for secondary edu- 
cation, but there is no uniformity throughout the archi- 
pelago. The government is now studying means of ra- 
tionalizing in order to achieve uniformity of charges. 

The standard of instruction varies greatly among 
the secondary schools. In Surabaya, for example, there 
is a large high school, divided into two parts. One part 
is headed by a Dutch principal and run by a Dutch 
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faculty for students who received their elementary 
training in the Dutch language schools, under the old 
colonial setup. The other section, headed by an Indo- 
nesian principal with an Indonesian faculty, is de- 
signed for students whose earlier training was in the 
inferior, but much more significant, “Indonesian” 
schools. The contrast between the two is marked. The 
level of instruction and the responsiveness of the stu- 
dents is obviously higher in the Dutch part of the 
school. It will take a long time before a leveling-off 
can be accomplished. And the result will almost surely 
be achieved more through a lowering of the Dutch 
standard than through elevation of the Indonesian. 

Although many devoted Dutch teachers remain in 
the system, the nationalist atmosphere does not favor 
their continued stay. They already swell the ranks of 
Dutch business and government personnel who are leav- 
ing Indonesia is a steady stream. But teachers’ train- 
ing necessarily occupies an important place in the gov- 
ernment’s plans for building up its educational appara- 
tus. Training schools for high school teachers have 
already been set up at five centers in Java and one 
in Sumatra. Similar courses for lower school teachers 
are also under way. 


Practical Training Programs 

Practical education is not neglected. At the high 
school level, there are a number of vocational schools, 
teaching agricultural, technical, and mechanical skills. 
In addition, big businesses find it in their interest to 
provide both vocational and literacy training for their 
employees. Borsumij (Borneo-Sumatra Trading Com- 
pany), one of the so-called “Big Five” foreign enter- 
prises in Indonesia, has classes in accounting, lan- 
guages, bookkecping, etc., for its Indonesian employ- 
ces. Standard-Vacuum runs training programs for its 
field and office employees. Stanvac workers can learn 
pipefitting, welding, English, bookkeeping, stenogra- 
phy, and a variety of other subjects in company class- 
es. Other big businesses follow similar policies. 

But all are confronted with the dilemma that the 
existing level of elementary education does not en- 
courage absorption of advanced training. One of the 
big problems facing foreign business here is how to 
upgrade Indonesian personnel to meet the demands 
of new-found Indonesian dignity and sensitivity, with- 
out destroying productive efficiency. The training pro- 
grams are one answer, but progress is slow and frus- 
trations perhaps more normal than satisfactions. 

All these steps mark only the beginning of a strug- 
gle which will have to occupy Indonesian energies for 
some time to come. In the proposed budget for 1950- 
51, the Education Ministry funds were limited to ap- 
proximately half a billion rupiahs, or a little over 
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7 percent of the ordinary budget. On May 10, the 
municipal council of Salatiga, in west Java, protested 
that this was insufficient. Bu the Indonesian government, 
already hard pressed because of past and contemplated 
deficits, is unlikely to be able to increase this figure 
significantly. As one qualified Indonesian observer 
commented, the government is still groping for the 
answers to its enormous educational problem. 

Despite the difficulties, education in Indonesia is 
the most hopeful aspect of contemporary life. Real 
progress has undoubtedly been made since the fighting 
against the Dutch was ended. The spirit of the Salatiga 
municipal council is a most hopeful sign of intelligent 


appreciation of the needs. And any visitor to an In- 
donesian school cannot fail to be impressed by the 
earnest secking after knowledge among the Indonesian 
students, who are, at all levels, more serious than their 
American counterparts. The university students espec- 
ially have to cope with inadequate library and labora- 
tory facilities, shortages of textbooks which are ex- 
pensive when available, high costs of living and less than 
adequate financial help from the government, and 
housing difficulties—all these in addition to examina- 
tions and the normal hazards of student life. Their 
spirit and maturity in overcoming these obstacles sug- 
gest that Indonesia’s future will be safe in their hands. 


Hongkong, Beachhead for Democracy 


A two-way route of contact with Communist China, the island is seen as a 
vital, and neglected, bastion for Western democracy's cause in Asia. 


BY GEORGE B. CRESSEY 


WW" WOULD !T MEAN to the United States if Hong- 
kong should fall? Here live several hundred 
thousand refugees from Communist China, many of 
whom could not find another haven of safety. These 
are the people, along with their associates on Formosa, 
who must some day rebuild the New China. Should 
Hongkong come under Communist rule, thousands 
would be shot. And our concern with Hongkong’s Eu- 
ropean population is obvious. 

Trade, security, and political freedom have brought 
a flood of Chinese to Hongkong. The total popula- 
tion in 1950 rose to 2.3 million, an increase of 50 
percent since 1941, Quite apart from economic or 
military interests, American foreign policy is vitally 
concerned with these refugees. Unfortunately there is 
no prospect of early political change in China, but 
eventually the Chinese will reassert their basic democ- 
racy. These refugees will then be in positions of re- 
sponsibility. Among them are thousands who were edu- 
cated in the United States. Many are supporters of 
neither the Communists nor the Kuomintang. A few 
are trying to find a “Third Force,” though without 
much hope. What should Americans say to these dis- 
couraged democrats? If such a Third Force is to appear, 
it can scarcely arise in Formosa; Hongkong may have 
to be the place. 

Hongkong is, moreover, our best listening post for 


Professor Cressey, Chairman of the Department of 

at Syracuse University and author of Asia’s Lands and Peo- 
ples and other works, recently returned from an extended 
visit to Hongkong. 
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news from the mainland; without the newspapers and 
people who filter across the border, we should be 
seriously cut off from information. Hongkong is a 
two-way street; from it there moves into China a thin 
but valuable trickle of ideas from the free world. All 
democratic peoples have a vital stake in the continua- 
tion of Britain’s Crown Colony. 

Hongkong ranks low as a cultural center, or even 
as a base for active propyganda, but in comparison 
with the regime across the border it is a shining light. 
Here is democratic freedom in action, even though 
it is of a colonial type. Almost no Americans are still 
in China, nor is it possible for the few remaining Euro- 
peans to report adequately on conditions. Only through 
Hongkong is one able to appraise the rapidly evolv- 
ing course of developments within the new People’s 
Republic. Even though we can do little to stem the 
tide of Communism, we must keep informed. 

British tolerance, coupled with Britain’s recog- 
nition of the Peking government, permits a consider- 
able leeway for Communist activity. Several news- 
papers are frankly Communistic, and several book- 
stores are devoted to Communist literature. Although 
these are small, inconspicuous establishments, they are 
usually crowded with young people who pore over 
the pictures of utopian life in the Soviet Union. It is 


. difficult to measure Communist sympathy among the 


Chinese in Hongkong. A year or two ago, Communist 
flags were in widespread evidence on holidays; today 
they are rarely seen. Most of the fishing fleet today 
flies the Nationalist flag, and during the recent Chi- 
nese New Year festivities, Nationalist flags outnum- 
bered those of People’s China by nine to one. 
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The port of Hongkong is one of the world’s busiest. 
In normal years the tonnage of shipping places it 
among the top half dozen, and some 75 ocean-going 
vessels anchor in the harbor on an average day. During 
1950 no less than 27,350,520 net tons of shipping en- 
tered and cleared. This is the great entrepot of eastern 
Asia. Nowhere else between Kobe and Singapore are 
there the skills, banking, warehouses, marine insurance, 
or commercial facilities available in Hongkong. Equally 
important, nowhere else are there dependable law 
courts where contracts may be enforced. Hongkong 
is also a valuable base for the British and American 
navies in the western Pacific. The credit for Hongkong 
goes to the British; the benefits are shared by many. 

In 1950, the total value of Hongkong’s import and 
export trade amounted to one and a quarter billion 
dollars. Only 30 percent of this was with mainland 
China, including Macao. The balance reflected Hong- 
kong’s ties with Malaya, Indonesia, Siam, Indochina, 
the Philippines, Formosa, Japan, and the rest of the 
world. A small but increasing share of this trade repre- 
sents local industry such as textiles, cement, ship- 
building, rubber goods, printing, and enamelled wares. 
The major part is made up of Asiatic materials col- 
lected from innumerable small ports, to be shipped 
in larger quantities to Europe or America, or of Occi- 
dental merchandise to be stored here awaiting distri- 
bution to Oriental markets. Virtually a free port, Hong- 
kong is one of the few remaining places where world 
commerce moves with no restriction. 


United States Trade Interests 

The United States has a vital interest in this trade, 
and our share in the trade of Hongkong during 1950 
was actually even larger than that of Britain. This fact 
has been overlooked in our recent denunciation of Bri- 
tain for “trading with the enemy,” whereas actually 
Britain cut off the flow of strategic items in July 1950. 
Through Hongkong we secure from China indispens- 
able tung oil, bristles, antimony, tungsten, and tin, 
plus soy beans, egg products, and many other imports. 
In addition this is the normal transshipment point 
for many of our critical imports from Asia. For sev- 
eral months, the island has maintained an effective 
embargo against the movement of strategic materials 
to China, On the other hand if all civilian trade were 
to be cut off by a full embargo, America and the free 
world would find it difficult to operate without Hong- 
kong. 

Hongkong now has 1,500 factories employing some 
90,000 workers. The 13 cotton mills have a total of 
nearly 200,000 spindles. Most of the raw materials for 
the expanding industries come from the United States, 
notably raw cotton, steel, paper, chemicals, and ma- 
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chinery. The current American embargo is thus of 
vital concern to the colony, even though it is par- 
tially eased by trade licensing. The effect of this cur- 
tailment was reflected in trade returns for the first 
quarter of 1951, when the United States dropped from 
second to fifth place in Hongkong’s trade. Preceding 
this country were China including Macao, Malaya, 
Japan, and the United Kingdom. 


Attitudes Toward Britain 

When you go to the movies in Hongkong, the more 
expensive seats are in the balcony. Here sit the better 
educated Chinese, all of whom understand the English 
sound track, and a sprinkling of British and Amer- 
icans. At the end of the program there is always a 
short musical reel for “God Save the King.” The peo- 
ple in the balcony stand, but it is noticeable that al- 
most all the Chinese in the cheaper seats walk out with 
little respect for the Commonwealth. A century of 
British rule has not resulted in conspicuous loyalty to 
the Union Jack. At the same time, almost everyone 
in Hongkong realizes that the existence and prosperity 
of the colony are based on British security. The Bri- 
tish have no plans for granting independence to Hong- 
kong, nor is education for democracy obvious. But they 
do provide honest government and a large measure of 
freedom. 

Although Hongkong is a city of over 2 million, 
very few of its inhabitants were born there, and few 
expect to die there, To British businessmen, this is a 
place to make moncy for a decade or two before re- 
tirement at home. For British officials, it is a tem- 
porary post between assignments in Singapore and 
Nigeria. American reside:us are even more transitory. 
The bulk of the Chinese regard themselves as Kwang- 
tungese and certainly want to be buried in their an- 
cestral home. The newly arrived refugees from North 
China are merely camping in Hongkong until they 
can return to Shanghai or the interior. 

Nor is British Hongkong aware of China in any cul- 
tural sense. The city is completely without public li- 
brary facilities and there is nowhere to turn for in- 
formation on the history, art, political developments, 
or economics of China. The crowded reading room of 
the United States Information Service deals only with 
the United States. The elite Hongkong Club has a 
large collection of Victorian biography, but virtually 
nothing on modern China. Even the small but excel- 
cellent University of Hongkong provides but one or 
two courses on any aspect of China, and its library 
is innocent of current literature on China, There is 
no museum of Chinese art, and few examples of Chi- 
nese architecture. Nowhere on the island is there even 
a partial file of the postwar UNRRA reports on re- 
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habilitation in China, nor of the many magazines in 
Chinese which reflect current thought or develop- 
ments on the mainland. A dozen centers in the United 
States are more in tune with China than is Hongkong. 
This situation is particularly surprising when com- 
pared with foreign interest in things Chinese in pre- 
war Shanghai, Tientsin, or Peking. 

Radio Hongkong is a low-powered station which 
does not reach far into the mainland. It carries news 
and music from the London BBC, but sinc Britain 
has recognized the People’s Republic in P.xing the 
radio is careful to broadcast nothing which might be 
uncomplimentary to Communist China. For this rea- 
son, it no longer rebroadcasts the Voice of America. 
This may be just as well, for the Far Eastern pre- 
grams of VOA are not too well designed to win 
favor in China. 


Dubious Value of an Embargo 

Hongkong might be many things which it is not, 
but even so it is an invaluable beachhead to China. 
Trade and passenger traffic with the mainland are 
diminishing, but they still continue. This is of negli- 
gible military value to China, but of considerably 
greater political and economic value to the free world. 
To impose an embargo on all trade to Hongkong 
would hurt us more than it would the Chinese. It is 
doubtful whether the city could continue its free- 
dom if all trade were stopped. 

In the last analysis, Hongkong is militarily indefensi- 
ble. Britain has some 30,000 troops, numerous tanks 
and new tank rods, and jet planes and new fighter 
strips, but these could provide only delaying action 
against large-scale pressure from the mainland. Com- 
munist China could seize Hongkong at any time if 
it were willing to pay the price, but there is no pres- 
ent indication that it plans to do so. In such an event, 
would the United Nations resist aggression as in Korea? 
If there were a full UN embargo, Communist China 
would doubtless retaliate. This would cut off the city’s 
food supply. Fortunately Hongkong now raises 70 
percent of its vegetables within the New Territories, 
and it is self-sufficient in fish. But rice and meat must 
be brought in. 

If Hongkong should fall, it is more likely to come 
through internal revolt, Communist elements are pres- 
ent, and tolerated, At present they are weak, but an 
effective shipping embargo would close factories, throw 
many out of work, and might lead to civil unrest. 
The United States thus needs to appraise the conse- 
quences of indirect action against Chinese operations 
in Korea. 

China depends far less on foreign trade than does 
Japan, hence an embargo would be less effective. Dur- 
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ing most of the Second World War, Free China had 
less contact with the outside world than she would 
have today with a United Nations embargo to which 
the Soviet Union was not a party. Now that the mili- 
tary supplies through Hongkong are cut off, it is a 
real question whether further trade restrictions would 
be significant. They might even hurt the United 
States more than they would China. Whatever the 
economic or military factors, they must be weighed 
against the ideological and political values of our 
democratic beachhead in Hongkong. To sacrifice our 
friends in Hongkong would seriously imperil our good 
will elsewhere in Asia. 

The succession of uninformed American comments 
on Hongkong led the London Economist to write on 
May 26: “The prestige and reputation of the United 
States have suffered a cataclysmic decline in Hong- 
kong, and perhaps in Asian opinion generally. What 
is to be thought of a power which . . . cannot see that 
Hongkong is of more value to the free world than 
to the Communists?” 


BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


THE CHINESE IN SOUTHEAST ASIA. By Victor Purcell. 
London and New York: Oxford University Press, published 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1951. 801 pp. $7. * 


Mr. Purcell’s long-awaited history of the Chinese com- 
munity in Southeast Asia not only assesses the immediate 
situation in the area but also summarizes manifold references 
to overseas Chinese found in a vast body of source material 
dating back to sixteenth-century European contacts with the 
region. While the author makes no claim that his study is defini- 
tive, he has undoubtedly succeeded in his avowed purpose of 
placing this aspect of the Southeast Asian scene in a new 
perspective and in establishing a broad factual basis for un- 
derstanding the Nanyang (Southern Ocean) Chinese. 

The book’s fifty-four chapters, not counting a substantial 
Introduction and Conclusion, are grouped unevenly into eight 
Parts. Part I (four chapters only) deals with common as- 
pects of the area as a whole; the other seven Parts deal suc- 
cessively with the several countries covered in the survey. 
There are five appendices, a thirty-one page bibliography, and 
a Postscript recording last-minute impressions of the author’s 
round-the-circle tour during the summer of 1950. 

The Parts vary not only in length but in quality as well. The 
treatments of Malaya and Siam are easily the best of the 
country studies, for they reflect the first-hand researches of 
the author himself (on Malaya) as well as the work of Ken- 
neth Landon (on Siam). The Burma section is by comparison 
a labored effort essentially correct but second-hand and not 
particularly illuminating probably because the basic research 
has simply not been done. The summaries of the history of 
overseas Chinese contacts with the Philippines and Indonesia 
are valuable, but the author’s conclusions are tentative and 


he admits the need for more detailed examination of recent 
developments. The situation in Indochina is presented with 
realism but without great detail, and a study of Borneo is 
added to complete the picture. 

Mr. Purcell’s study reveals that South Chinese immigration 
to the Nanyang countries was largely a concomitant of Euro- 
pean economic and commercial development of that area. 
Nowhere were the Chinese popular with the native peoples, 
but their services as artisans and traders were virtually in- 
dispensable from the European point of view. Siam is only 
partially an exception. Save for the movement of contract 
coolie laborers recruited for Malaya and Sumatra in the 
1850’s and 1860's, an episode which deserves a separate 
chapter, most of the southward migration of Chinese took 
place after 1890 and much of it after 1920, in response to 
increased employment opportunities. Kuomintang nationalism 
owed much to the early support afforded by the Nanyang 
Chinese, Dr. Sun himself resided in the area for several years. 
Friction began with the concurrent rise of nationalist senti- 
ment in China and in the Southeast Asian countries, largely 
because the Chinese resisted assimilation and tended to 
monopolize local industry and trade except for the large- 
scale European operations. Increased migration of Chinese 
women after 1930 retarded even more the assimilation pro- 
cess. Thus at the present juncture, the ten million overseas 
Chinese, everywhere unpopular, face the difficult task of 
coming to terms with hostile nationalist sentiment at a time 
when the Western referees are bowing out of the picture. 
The outcome is highly uncertain both economically and politic- 
ally. 

Purcell’s account of current British policy in Malaya affords 
hope that most of the Malay Chinese will reject anti-West- 
ern Communist pressure. The Chinese problem in Indonesia 
and Burma is not immediately critical, and even in the Indo- 
china situation the Nanyang Chinese constitute a minor factor. 
In Siam and the Philippines, however, conservative national- 
ist regimes are imposing arbitrary and onerous restrictions on 
politically impotent non-Communist Chinese residents, presum- 
ably counting on American protection against possible retalia- 
tory action by the Peking authorities. 

This situation contains ugly implications. The author 
thinks that the Nanyang Chinese, on the whole, have been 
unjustly maligned, that they can contribute an essential ele- 
ment to the economic future of the area, that they will react 
favorably to fair treatment, and that outright persecution will 
drive them into the arms of Communist China as affording 
them the only hope of redress. It might be added that it 
would help if the overseas Chinese would abandon their 
clannishness and their claim to dual citizenship, relax their 
business monopoly, and adopt a more constructive attitude with 
respect to social and political responsibilities. But in any case, 
students of the question can be grateful to Mr. Purcell for 
clarifying the position of a people so strategically situated, 
and who at best under present circumstances will find it dif- 
ficult to get a sympathetic hearing for their point of view. 
The book will long serve as an indispensable reference. 


Ohio University JOHN F. CADY 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE JAPANESE EMPIRE. 
By David H. James. New York: The MacMillan Com- 
pany, 1951. xii, 409 pp. Maps. $5.00. 

For those who have sufficient patience to wander through 

a panoramic, if condensed, survey of Japanese history; to 
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wade through a mass of somewhat undigested statistics; 
and to be tolerant of many informed but ill-explained gen- 
eralizations about Japan and the Japanese, there are many 
interesting rewards in reading this personalized account of 
the Japanese Empire from its mythological beginning to its 
flaming ending. The major weakness of the book is that 
the author perhaps attempts too much in a short space. As 
he himself admits, there are several good histories avail- 
able for serious students of Japanese culture; his is only 
an attempt to comb such histories and to spice liberally the 
background of the real story he has to tell. 

The rest of the volume, covering mainly the Pacific war, 
is almost like a diary; it is “personal explanation, based on 
the limited experience of a single individual” (p. 192). Yet 
the author need not apologize for this, the best part of the 
book. His experiences during a lifetime in the Far East have 
been varied and make fascinating reading. As a former 
British officer attached to Intelligence Corps, Malaya Com- 
mand, he has a unique opportunity to dissect objectively the 
debacle culminating at Singapore. As former interpreter and 
liaison officer while a prisoner of war of the Japanese in 
Tokyo, he becomes a keen observer of the impact of total 
war on the people and government of Japan. 

In the attempt to explain the forces behind the Japanese 
aggression and defeat, on the other hand, Captain James’ 
analysis leaves much to be desired. Two factors, we are told, 
determined Japan’s course: (1) Japan’s need for food; 
and (2) the force of State Shinto, Like the historical sum- 
mary, these conclusions are acceptable but oversimplified. 
Moreover, some of the author's sentences defy understanding. 

Finally, the book is marred by inconsistencies in style, con- 
fusing rendition of terms, and typographical errors. Statistics 
are used too profusely and are seldom documented or eval- 
uated. Much of Captain James’ wartime intelligence, inter- 
esting as such, has not been checked against postwar inter- 
rogations and captured documents. Fortunately, on many 
pages of the book Captain James eschews the role of reflec- 
tive Old Far Eastern Hand and settles down to crisp nar- 
rative reporting of stirring events through which he lived. 


Rutgers University ARDATH W. BURKS 
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